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A LETTER 
FROM THE 
PEOPLE OF FRANCE 
TO THE 


PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 





Pays de Cauix, 3 April, 1823+ 
NEIGHBOURS, 

We read in your newspapers 
very strange things concerning us ; 
and we think we have a_ right 
to remonstrate with you on the 
subject. We are aware, that, 
amongst a whole people, there 
must be many who dissent from 
the general opinion and the gene- 
ral conduet ; but, when we speak 
of the opinions and conduct of a 
nation, we must take that which is 


general as applying to the tvhole. 
We beg that it may be borne in 
mind, that, in addressing ourselves 
to the People of England, we 
make an exception with regard 
to those of you who have acted 
justly towards ns, It is our wish 
to be just; but, that which is said 


ees. 


or done by the government of a 

country ; by the nobles, asa body ; 

by the gentry, as a body; by the 

clergy, as a body ; by the bodies 

of merchants, manufacturers, 

farmers ; in short, by all the re- 
presentatives ofall the classes: 
that which is said or done by all 
these ; and, also, by their general 
organ, ninety-nine hundredth parts 
of the press of a country: that 
which is said or done by all these, 
may, we think, be fairly said, to 
be said or done by the nation. 
Nevertheless, we make an excep- 
tion in favour of those Englishmen 
who have acted the part of fair 
and open enemies and rivals of 
Frenchmen. With this excep- 
tion, we address ourselves to all 
the People of England. 


We read, in your newspapers, 
tatiy false representations eon. 
cerning the situation of the people 


jof France; but what you say, 


through this your organ the press, 

may be reduced to this; that we 

are an enslaved people ; that the 

Bourbons are despots and tyrants: 

and that we are chargeable with 
A 
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baseness and cowardice, because 
we do not rise against these Bour- 
bons, and drive them from power. 
This appears to be the substance 
of what you say. You appear to 
be ina state of great impatience 
for us to bestir ourselves, and get 
rid of this which you call despo- 
tism and tyranny. 

Now, in the first place, it isa 
little hard, that we should be cen- 
sured by you for submitting to a 
family, whom you cherished dur- 
ing their exile, and whom you 
were so anxious to restore to their 
throne. Im the year 1800, Buona- 
parte proposed to you to make 
peace with him. Your answer 
was, that you had no confidence 
in any peace that could be made 
with France, unless the family of 
Bourbon were restored. The 
whole world is well acquainted 
with the efforts which you made 
for the restoration of this family. 
Itis therefore very extraordinary to 
hear you now declaiming against 
this same family. To be plain, 
you now dislike the family of 
Bourbon. Not because that fa- 


mily has at all changed its cha- 
racter ; not on account of any 
thing that it has done, or is doing, 
with regard to the people of 
France themselves ; but because 
France, with that family at its, 
head, has now undertaken a mili- 
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tary ‘enterprise, which has been 
already, which is, which will be, 
and which must be, injurious and 
humiliating to England! Wf you 
dare not be sincere, we dare. 
This is the plaintruth. You have 
all at once been seized with a 
hatred against the Bourbons; 
because these Bourbons have be- 
gun an enterprise, which you are 
convinced must tend to the degra- 
dation of England. 

This is a very good reason for 
your disliking the family of Bour- 
bon; but it is by no means a good 
reason for our disliking that fa- 
mily ; much less is it a reason for 
our rising in rebellion against that 
family. Your countryman Burke 
said, that Kings ought to have 
long memories. We see no reason 
why a people should not have a 
long memory ; and ours must be a 
short memory indeed if we could 
already have forgotten the whole of 
what has been done by England, 
during the last thirty years, for 
the purpose of crippling, ruining, 
degrading, and brutalizing the 
people .of France; a people in- 
habiting so fair a portion of the 
globe, and being, in number, three 
times as many as you are. From 
the dawn of the French Revolu- 
tion up even to the present hour, 
you seem to have sought for no- 
thing so anxiously as for qur de- 
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gradation. England, boasting of 
her freedom; and, at that time, 
really enjoying a large portion of 
it; England, m whose books our 
fathers had read of their own 
slavery; England, who never 
ceased to call our kings tyrants, 
our priests perseeutors and the 
apostles of Anti-Christ, and us 
the most base of mankind for sub- 
mitting to their sway: England, 
when she saw us in movement 
to rid ourselves of that state of 
things, imstantly became our 
mortal enemy; took part with all 
those who arrayed themselves 
against us; and in short, marked 
us out for utter destruction. 

Was this in accord with those 
pretensions to frankness, ‘to blunt 
sincerity, to fair dealing, which 
pretensions had always been put 
forth by the English nation’? To 
enumerate all the instances. in 
which the money of England was 
employed for the purpose of tear- 
ing France -to pieces; barely to 
enumerate these instances ~ould! 
require a volume of no ordinary 


size. -Let us then pass on to the 


result of the Revolution: let us 
say nothing about Toulon; about 
Lavandez; about Vallensiennes ; 
nor about the assignats made in 
London. Let us pass on to the 
year 1815. .Buonaparte had: re-| 
turned from Elba, The King had 


retired to the Netherlands. The 
powers.of Europe, by their am- 
bassadors, issued a declaration 
against Buonaparte. Amongst 
these powers was France her- 
self. The Alliance marched on, 
overthrew Buonaparte. Their ar- 
mies arrived at Paris ; and the ge- 
neralissimo belonged to England. 
Here they were then, the <dllies 
of France. They declared them- 
selves to be the allies of France 
against Buonaparte, whom they 
declared to be an enemy and in- 
vader of France. Being in Paris 
in character of allies,, what did 


| they then do? It had been declared 


by the Minister in the English 
Parliament, that the allies con- 


small part of France. What. did 
you do then, being at Paris ; being 
there as the allies of our King! 
You stripped his galleries.of the 


victorious armies had taken as 
prizes in war, and which they had 
brought home as.so many trophies: 
you-stripped our galleries of these. 
You compelled our King to sur- 
render apart. of the frontier towns 
of his kingdom ; and, you com- 
pelled him to agree to the ,im- 
posing of a tribute on his people. 
But, all thes¢ were nothing to the 
intolerable insolence of callin 

yourselves conquerors of Exance ! 
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sisted of all Europe, except a 


pictures and the statues, which our’ 
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In your own Parliament your Mi- 
mister had declared, that there 
‘were nearly a million of men in 
arms to assist you against Buona- 
parte and a small part of the peo- 
ple of France; and yet, scarcely 
had your Commander set his foot 
in Paris, before your infamous 
stock-jobbing newspapers, always 
as base as they are corrupt and 
cruel ; scarcely had he set his foot 
in Paris, before those newspapers 
proclaimed that the Duke of Wel- 
lington had conquered France !— 
They called him the conqueror of 
France ; they urged the justice and 
necessity of treating us like a con- 
quered people ; they it was that 
first cried out for the seizure of 
the pictures and the statues. They 
it was, inhuman monsters, that 
cried out for sending the French 
prisoners of war to the deserts of 
Siberia. They it was that cried 
out for the blood of those whom 
they called jacobins and rebels; 
they it was that even abused the 
King of France himself, because 
he did not slaughter a consider- 
able portion of his people ! 

While you will hardly expect 
us to forget these things: you are 
indeed surprisingly arrogant.— 
You deem it a sort of treason 


You seem to regard as mutineers 
all those foreigners that do not for- 
get,at once and for ever,all that you 
have done against their happiness. 
You have so long been in the habit 
of extolling yourselves; so long 
taken your own infallibility for 
granted, that, if any one appear to 
doubt it, you regard him as a spe- 
cies of libeller ; as guilty of sedition 
against your legitimate authority. 
This arrogance has passed unpu- 
nished for along while. The world 
has been as much afraid of you 
as good Catholics formerly were 
of the Pope. Secretly you have 
been despised for some time ; but 
nobody has yet told you so.— 
We are determined to tell you 
the truth. 

While, therefore, we can hardly 
be expected wholly to forget the 
transactions of 1815, no reason- 
able man will expect that we shall 
be extremely angry with the fa- 
mily of Bourbon, that they are 
now about to undertake that which 
will lead to one of two results : 
either to the complete conquest of 
Spain, and the binding of that 
country on to France; or to the 
promulgation of the fact, that 
England cannot again go to war 
except by the putting out of as- 


against you if any of the rest of|signats! Noreasonable man can 


mankind presume to recollect your 
acts of injustice towards them.— 


expect that we should be extremely 
angry with the family of Bourbon 
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far having set about an enterprise 
like this. When you were ex- 
pending a hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of borrowed money to drive 
the French out of Spain and Por- 
tugal, you called those countries 
the outworks of England and Ire- 
land. The idea might, perhaps, 
be a little exaggerated.. Never- 
theless, we know that those coun- 
tries, if allied with England, must 
always be a cause of weakness 
and of danger to France. In short, 
we know that it is both injurious 
and humiliating to England for 
France to have a_ predominating 
influence in Spain. Bearing in 
mind, therefore, the transactions 
of 1815; bearing in mind that 
you then called yourselves the 
conquerors of France, no reason- 
able man, nobody but the editor 
of a London newspaper, nobody 
but those who so boasted of the 
conquest of France, can expect 
that we should be extremely angry 
with the family of Bourbon merely 
because it seems bent upon an 
endeavour,to conquer the outworks 
of England and Ireland ! 

But, being so anxious as you 
are to prevent this conquest by 
the House of Bourbon, why do 
you_not endeavour to prevent it 
yourselves ?. Why do you call 
upon us to interfere? Why are 
you angry with us for not rising 








when you yourselves have gua- 
ranteed that family against any 
such rising? You have now dis- 
covered, it seems, that such gua- 
rantee exists. The guarantee has 


Lord John Russell 
asked Mr. Canning if there be 
not such a guarantee ; and it ap- 
pears that there is. But did not 
Lord John Russell know this be- 
fore? There have been the treaties 
in his hands ever since the year 
1815; and, from that day to this 


it till now ! 


is the conclusion? 
as long as the family of Bourbon 
did nothing that could in any wise 
come athwart your interests or 
your ambition, so long these trea- 
ties were excellent; so long, it 
was just, if was proper, it was 
humane, it was honourable, for 
England to guarantee the house 


any rising on the part of the 
people of France, without the 
smallest regard to the causes 
which might produce such rising : 
but, (and now let the world mark !) 
the moment the family of Bourbon 
makes a movement tending to the 
strength and the security of the 
kingdom of France, and tending 








against the family of Bourbon, |’ 


existed ever since the year 1815, | 
and you have never discovered: 


not one word of fault has ever 
been found of those treaties. What. 
Why, that, 


of Bourbon against the effect of 
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to prevent the aggrandizement of 
the kingdom of England : — the 


moment the family of Bourbon 
makes this movement, that very 
moment you diseover that there is 
something wrong, something un- 
fit, something unjust, sometliing 
dishonourable, in England’s gua- 
ranteeing the family of Bourbon 
against a rising of the people of 
France! Candid people ; frank 
people ; bluntly sincere people of 
England, you have guaranteed 
ihe family of Bourbon against 
US; youhave kept the guarantee 
very snugly without ever calling 
it in question till this moment. 
You seem to have regarded us as 
a dog that you had chained up. 
You kept us, or were willing to 
keep us, safely chained, in order 
that we might not fly at the 
Bourbons. But, now, when the 
Bourbons are going to take the 
outworks of England and Ireland, 
you begin to proclaim that you 
will not hold to the guarantee ; 
that-you will undo the collar that 
you have round our necks; and 
let us loose to fly at the Bour- 
bons! Kind people! Generous 
nation! And so far from: selfish, 
God knows your hearts, all that 
vou do is for the sake of general 
jastice and humanity! 

However, we shall, im all pro- 
bability, not attempt to profit from 
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this exercise of your extreme ge-- 
nerosity ; and, we shall again ask 
you, why you do not, yourselves, 
interfere and prevent the invasion 
of Spain. The old convention 
were accused of calling upon 
subjects to rebel against their so- 
vereign. It appears to us that 
your newspapers are marching 
precisely im this route. But, why 
call upon us to assist you against 
the Bourbons? You have those 
same persons to employ whom you 
employed in the conquering of 
France. You have that same 
“ greatest captain of the age.” 
Why not employ him, with one 
of your armies, to defend Spain 
against the family of Bourbon ? 
You have heroes who served 
you in the conquering of France. 
They now cost you more than the 
whole of our army costs us. Why 
not employ these to save the out- 
works of England and Ireland ; 
and not waste your breath in 
calling upon us to quit our happy 
fields, where no titheowner and 
no gamekeeper annoy us; why 
not employ them in the enterprise ; 
and not call upon us to rise agaist 
the family of Bourbon, to plunge 
our country into civil war; and all 
for what? For the: purpose of 
defending you, who:have a Water~ 
loo Bridge, who have voted money’ 
to build a Waterloo Columny who 
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stripped our galleries, and who 
boasted of having conquered 
France! . 

It is something new in your 
history, that an oceasion for going 
to war should have found you un- 
willing to embrace it. When was 
it ever before known of England 
that she was the last to draw the 
sword, or the first to put it up? 
What war has there been since 
your paperemoney system began 
in which you have not been a prin- 
cipal! How comes it, then, that 
youare now so pacifically inclined; 
that you are become so reluctant 
to shed human blood? We ob- 
serve, with no small degree of 
wonder, that the whole of your in- 
famous newspapers are for peace, 
that is to say, peace for yourselves. 
Many of them are very eager to 
see us at war amongst ourselves. 
They are very eager to see us cut- 
ting each other’s throats, in order 
to prevent our army from march- 
ing into Spain. Some of them wish 
for war between France and 
Spain. But all wish for xo war 
on the part of England, We who 
live on this side of the channel, 
are, at first blush, naturally sur- 


prised at this; but, when we re-| 


flect that, you haye. that. inesti- 
mable blessing, a debt, ‘ dead- 
weight,” and poor-rates. included, 


of more than a thousand millions. 


of pounds sterling; when we re- 
flect on this, and when we hear 


out that they are ruined, even by 
the present taxes ; when we reflect 
on your Corn-bills, and on all 
your miserable devices for the 
purpose of enabling the people to 
pay the present taxes; when we 
reflect. on these things; when we 
reflect, that the whole of your 
land, houses, canals, mines; the 
whole of your real property does 
not yield a rental, one-third part 
in amount equal to the annual. 
amount of your taxes; when we 
reflect on these things; and when 
we know that you cannot take the 
first step in war without adding, 
twenty or thirty per cent. to the 
present taxes: having our eyes 
upon these things, the mystery of 
your peaceable disposition is fully 
explained. Fain would you go to 
war to prevent the invasion of 
Spain ; but go to war you cannot 
and pay the interest of your debt 
in full; and when you cease to 
pay that interest in full, then will 
the world see the ultimate conse- 
quences of your wars against the, 
French nation, 

Now,. neighbours, seeing that 
we know this to be your situation, 


think it reasonable that we should 





‘rise againat the Bourbons, in or- 
va 0 . 


your landlords and farmers crying - 


‘let us put it to you, whether you ° 
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der to prevent them from captur- 
ing the outworks of England and 
Treland ; and by this means save 
you the expense of effecting the 
same thing by war! That this is 
what you want is plain, and the 
case, if you were frankly to state 
it, would be this: Frenchmen, we 
have done every thing that in us 
lay to prevent you from obtaining 
any portion of freedom; and we 
hoped that we had accomplished 
our object, and had contpletely 
degraded and crashed you for 
ages andages. We thought, that 
the most effectual way of doing 
this was to restore the family of 
Bourbon, which we finally effect- 
ed. But, alas? we find that this 
family of Bourbon are now ac- 
tually in motion to take our own 
outworks, We, therefore, having 
beggared ourselves in our endea- 
* yours to crush you, and being un- 
able ourselves to go to war to keep 
back these Bourbons, call upon 
you to rise against them for us, 
and to play the devil with them, 
or do just what you li eto them, 
so that you prevent them from 
taking our outworks ! 

This, if it be fairly interpret- 
ed, is the language of your base! 
and audacious newspapers. This 
is the way in which we understand 
it. The contempt that it merits it 
receives from every well-informed 
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Frenchman, who observed some 
time back the bullying speeches 
and paragraphs; who observed 
the hints at a possibility of Eng- 
land's going to war ; and who has 
now seen all changed, and the 
whole of your hopes rest upon a 
disposition in the French people 
to rise in rebellion against the 
family of Bourbon. We will 
now, therefore, proceed to ask, 
upon what grounds it is that you 
suppose us to have this disposi- 
tion; because, if that government 
of ours, which you think proper 
to describe as making us slaves, 
really gives us more liberty than 
you yourselves enjoy; if this’ be 
the case, we might say to you, as 
the grenadier said to his captain, 
when the latter invited the former 
to enter an embrazure. “‘ After 
‘you, Sir,” said the grenadier, 
making him a low bow. We are 
a people not behind you in polite- 
ness, at any rate: therefore, if it 
shall be found, upon comparison, 
that we are, to say the least for 
ourselves, full as free under the 
family of Bourbon as you are un- 
der the family of Guelph, you will 
excuse us if we say, ‘* After you, 
“« Gentlemen.” 

It is very easy for such men as 
Srr Roserr Wirsown to set up @ 
ery about the slavery of the 
people of France: He is not 
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suffered to go to Paris, and to 
say and do there just what he 
pleases. He is ordered to quit 
the country; and, immediately, 
our King is a tyrant and we are 
slaves. The impudent and base 
press of London, which. spares 
nobody, except those who have 
the power to lay the heavy hand 
upon it: this base press, without 
waiting for any thing more, imme- 
diately proclaims all the people 
of this mighty kingdom to be 
slaves. It is not worth while to 
waste time and paper upon such 
a subject, or we might show that 
never was there in the world lenity 
equal to that with which this gen- 
tleman was treated by our go- 
vernment. But, as we have just 
said, nothing is so easy as fora 
man like this to ery out slavery, 
and to represent that police by 
which he was watched, as a most 
intolerable grievance. You also, 
however, have your police, and 
your Alien dct. Even an Ame- 
rican cannot move an inch in your 
country without a passport, and 
may be ordered* out of it at any 
time when the head of your police 
chooses, This law of yours is, 
however, — perfectly notorious. 
Hundreds of persons have been 
seized under it and forced out of 
England ; and some of them under 
circumstances which we do not 








choose to mention, but which will 
be long remembered by French- 
men. 

Sir Rosert Wisson has 
talked a great deal of our spies, 
and this is a subject of everlasting 
outcry in your noisy newspapers 
against the family of Bourbon. 
Not to dwell long upon so painful 
a subject, let us just ask you, 
whether there has ever taken 
place, since the restoration of the 
Bourbons, any thing equal to. the 
affairs in which Oxuryer and Ep-~ 
warps were concerned? Have 
such villains as these ever been 
found in France? Have any per- 
sons in power in France ever ac- 
knowledged openly jhe having 
employed such men as these? 
Did consequences such as follow- 
ed the works of these wretches 
ever proceed trom spies employed 
by the government of France. Do 
you blame the King of England 
for the existence and the employ- 
ment of such men as Oliver and 
Edwards? Do you dare to do 
that? Forbear, then, to accnse 
the family of Bourbon of the em- 
ploying of spies ; or acknowledge 
yourselves to be the basest of 
mankind. 

This spy account might be thus 
balanced without another word 
said about it.. But, since you de 
talk of such things, we challenge 
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you to show that fifty. thousand 
pounds sterling, or one million 
two hundred thousand francs, are 
voted annually by the legislature 
of France, to be expended by the 
Secretaries of State in ‘‘ sec) ef ser- 
vices; and that, too, you will 
observe, in a time of profound 
peace! When you can show us 
any thing like this in France we 
shall have patience to listen to 
you, perhaps, upon subjects of 
this sort. Besides, a capdjd man 
would take: into, view the peculia- 
rity of our situation. It must be 
evident to every one that the 
family of Bourbon have enemies, 
before whom they must at once 
fall, or make use of means neces- 
sary to preserve themselves ; and 
it is not to be wondered at if those 
means are a little more summary 
and rigorous than the means made 
use of by governments in a firm 
and settled state. If you look 


back to your own government in’ 


the year 1688, you will find means 
a thousand times more violent 
employed than have ever been 
employed by the Bourbons. We 
say nothing of the rivers of blood 
that were shed at the restoration 
of Charles the Second. We will 
content ourselves with the reigns 
of George the. First and Second. 
What a list of leads we- might 
give; but, never forget that the 


Septennial 4et ; that, act which, 
totally changed the constitution 
of England, was made expressly 
and avowedly, and made by those 
liberty-loving gentry the Whigs, 
too; we say made expressly and 
avowedly, to keep the present fa- 
mily on the throne. Yes, people: 
of England, recollect, that a House 
of Commons, who had been elect- 
ed by the people to serve for 
three years, passed a. law to 
enable themselves to keep their 
seats for seven years! They did 
keep them for seven years; and 
the practice has continued from 
that day to this! Cite us, if you 
can, any thing attempted by those 
whom you call the Ultras in 
France: cite us, if you can, avy 
thing done by them equal to or 
approaching towards this, And 
this was done, too, by that party, 
who were everlastingly bawling 
about liberty, and who had driven 
out King James because be had 
violated the constitution. 

As long as your Septennial Act 
remains, we beseech you to say 
nothing about the encroachments 
of the family of Bourbon. The 
liberty-of. the press is a thing about 
which-you have, even. at this day, 
the shamelessness to make a hoast- 
ing: Not much.short of fifty Acts 
of Parliament haye been passed 





within these thirty, years, and are 


; 
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all now in force, every one offand such profound ignorance as 


which tends to abridge this liberty. 
The shackles upon your press are 
so numerous, the impossibility of 
escaping detection is so complete ; 
and the punishments so severe, 
that, for you to talk about liberty 
of the press is to exhibit you as 
the most unblushing of mankind. 
Free! oh, yes! you are perfectly 
free to praise the rich and the 
powerful, and to belie and calum- 
niate and maltreat the poor and 
the feeble. Your - press itself is, 
of all the things:in this world, the 
most corrupt. Every inch in every 
column is for sale to the highest 
bidder. The owners of the public 
journals are companies of stock- 
jobbers, and many of them lite- 
rally jews. The whole thing is so 
vile that it is impossible to find 
words to do justice to its villainy. 
Even the literary reviews belong 
to the different political factions, 
and are vehicles for falsehood and 
calumny much more than for any 
thing else. The press has, with- 
out uncommon ingenuity, a bridle 
in its mouth as to every thing use- 
ful to the public, and the proof of 
its general utter inutility for the 
purposes of truth. We need no- 
thing more than the fact, that the: 
people of England are the least 
informed of any. portion of the’ 
population of Europe. So much 


‘to great public. matters, is: to be: 
found in no other country. To be~ 


specific,. let us take this one in- 
stance. You have a law, which 
makes it criminal in any one to 
write, print, or publish, any thing 


having a tendency to bring either’ 


House of Parliament into contempt. 
For this offence a man may be 
fined and imprisoned ; and fora 
second uffence of the same kind 
he may be banished for life! We 
challenge you, People of England, 
to find us any thing approaching: 
this in the laws ef France. Free 
you are! Quite free to calumniate | 
the feeble virtuous. Quite free 
to assail other nations; to call 
other sovereigns despots, and their 
subjects slaves. Quite free to 
bully, brag, and lie; and to do 
just what you please with the 
press, so long as you abstain from 
promulgating useful truths with 
regard to the character and con-. 
duct of men in power, and men 
who are rich. Our press is re- 
stricted very much; but restricted: 
impartially. It.is.not so free. as,: 
under other. circumstances, Wwe, 
might wish it; but it deceives not; 
itdoes not pretend to be that which; 
it is not: if a-slave, it is, at any, 
rate, not a boasting, bragging, bul-. 
lying, slave, 

Your press endeavoured, at 
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first, to make a great mouthful 
of the affair of M. Manven, It 
seemed, however, to recollect it- 
self, and almost to blush, when 
it found that the Sergeant and his 
men were not flogged. Still, it 
cheered up, and talked about the 
expulsion of M. Manver as 
amounting to a complete over- 
throw of the Charter. It did not 
say a word about Sir Francis 
Buxperr, whom your House of 
Comnions did not expel for the 
Session, but whom they sent to 
prison for the Session; and that, 
too, you will observe, not for any 
thing done in the House; but for 
something done out of the House. 
Of course they could have dealt 
by him in’the same manner for 
any thing done in the House. 
They sent to his own dwelling- 
house, seized him there by sol- 
diers, and with soldiers conducted 
him to prison. If this did not de- 
stroy the Constitution of England ; 
if that Constitution remained, after 
that, ‘the envy of surrounding 
“nations and the admiration of 
“ the world,” why is the expul- 
sion of M. Manvet to be looked 
upon as the overthrow of the 
Charter and the establishment of’ 
despotism in France; and why 


attempted to impute the imprison- 
ment of Sir Francis Burdett to the 
Royal Family of England. Be 
reasonable, Gentlemen. Do not 
call upon us to do that which 
you never dreamed of doing your- 
selves. We are, doubtless, very 
much obliged to you for the 
anxiety which you feel for our 
liberties; but’ until you possess 
better than that which we pos- 
sess, we request you to keep your 
anxiety to yoursedves. 

We would talk to you about 
parliaments, and about elections, 
and about boroughs; about Sir 
Menassan Lorez; and about 
things ‘‘ as notorious as the sun 
“ at noon day;” but this is rather 
a tender subject. We will say, 
however, that we have read the 
petition presented to the House of 
Commons in the year 1793. We 
there find that about one hundred 
and fifty persons then returned a 
majority of the Members to the 
House of Commons. This may 
be the best sort of Parliament in 
the world for any thing that we 
know to the contrary. But this 
we know, that we have no one 
member of our House of Com- 
mons, that can sit there without 
having the votes of many hun- 





are we to rise against the family 
of Bourbon on this account, when 
not a man in all England ever 


dreds, not to say thousands, of 
persons, to bribe whom is in the 
power of no human being. Your 
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government being.“ the envy of 
“ surrounding nations and ad- 
“ miration of the world,” it is 
doubtless a good thing to have 
boronghs like Gatton and Old 
Sarum; but, at any rate, when 
your press is calling upon us to 
rise against the Bourbons, it ought 
in conscience to show us how it is 
that it is better for the people that 
the members should be elected by 
two or three voters, rather than by 
two or three thousand voters. 
However, after all, these poli- 
tical matters; these matters relat- 
ing to political rights, are, in our 
estimation, a mere trifle, compar- 
ed with matters relating to the 
civil rights of men. We would 
just observe, nevertheless, that the 
charge against the Bourbons of 
endeavouring to introduce the 
strict monarchical principle ; this 
charge, we say, comes from you 
with a very bad grace ; for, of all 
the adulation, of all the fulsome- 
ness of language, that ever was 
heard of in the world, has there 
ever been any thing equal to your 
language with regard to your King. 
Your public papers are in this re- 
spect offensive to every thing like 
good taste. You call yourselves 
free; but your language is that of 
Eastern slaves. Liberties enough 
you take with other sovereigns, 
not excepting ours, now that he 





has offended you; but, to read 
your paragraphs relative’ to your 
own King, one thinks that one is 
listening, not to beings that go 
erect; but to reptiles that crawl 
upon their bellies. That passage 
in the speech of our King, in which 
he proposes to enable the King of 
Spain to give his people a con- 
stitution, seems to have awakened 
all your indignation. Pray, whence 
do you derive, or pretend to de- 
rive, your constitution! Have 
you a law, especially a modern 
law, which does not come forth in 
the form of a thing granted by 
the King. How do your laws 
begin: “‘ May it please your Ma- 
jesty, that it may be enacted.” 
And then follows the Act. In 
form, therefore, it is the King that 
grants the Act of Parliament. 
Why then so squeamish, Gentle- 
men? Why not look at home? 
Why not, before you lavish your 


pity upon others, take a little time - 


to see whether a small portion of 
pity might not as well be reserved 
for yourselves. 


But, as we have just said, these 
sublime matters of politics are of 
far less importance to a people 
than the more vulgar matters con- 
nected. with civil rights. The 
quiet enjoyment of property ; the 
safety of one’s person and family ; 
the absence of those vexations and 
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torments that come into a man’s 
house and destroy the harmony of 
families and neighbourhoods ; the 
-absence of those cruel imposts 
that press industry to the earth, 
and that maintain innumerable 
swarms of idlers at the expense 
of the laborious ; the distribution 
of justice amongst the people at 
large : these are the things that 
are the most imteresting to a peo- 
ple; and of these things, we will 
now, with great snbmission, speak 
to you, not dowbting, that, before 
we have done, we shall convince 
‘you that it is unreasonable for you 
to call upon us to rise against the 
Bourbons, and we should not be 
surprised if we were to make the 
world smile at the idea of your 
being a guarantee to the Bourbons 
for the continuance of their power 
-over us. 

It is a saying im your country, 
that The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating. A much older 
and much better saying is, that 
The tree is known by the fruit. 
Now, we assert that our country 
is prosperous and happy ; that 
agriculture, in all its branches, .is 
flourishing ; that the landlord has 
due rent, the farmerhis dae pro- 
fit, and that the labourer is well 
fed and well. clad. 
sands of Englishmen who. visit 
France we appeal for the truth of 
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2 
this assertion. But, sis there not 
proof enough of the happiness of 
our state, when so many thou- 
sands of English: families come 
here'to avoid the load of ‘English 
taxation? Your situation we 
know from the crying petitions 
with which your newspapers are 
filled, and which prove your coun- 
try to be in the depth of misery, 
or your landlords and farmers to 
be the greatest ars that ever dis- 
graced the human form. What, 
however, do we want more than 
the divers projects for preventing 
the labouring classes from marry- 
ing ; than the fact explicitly stated 
in your Parliament, that thousands 
of persons were perishing for want 
of food, that whole parishes had 
received ‘the ‘extreme unction 
from the hands of the ‘priests, to 
prepare them for death, from 
starvation; while, at the-very same 
moment, your Prime Minister 
ascribed the distresses of agricul- 
ture-to an over-production of hu- 
man food? What mote de we 
want than these facts ; and, is it 
while you are in this situation, 
that you have the audacity to call 
upon us to rise against our govern- 
ment, under which we are sufler- 
ing none of these calamities? 
Your bragging is become pro- 
verbial. . ‘our lies about the in- 
crease of .population have dis- 
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gusted all well-informed persons ; | 
but that yon should, while under 
these horrible-circumstances, call 
upon a happy people-to rebel, is 
what was not'to be expected even 
from you. Your population, you 
have the andacity to tell the world, 
has more than doubled itself during 
the last century ; and yet-your Mi- 
nister tells you that the over-pro- 
duction of food is the cause of 
your misery. Our population has 
not increased at all that we know 
of. We cannot create men as 
easily as you create Bank-notes ; 
but this we know, that it never yet 
came into the head of a Fretich 
statesman to regard a bountiful 
crop asa mark of the wrath of 
heaven. Ours is a state in which 
an abundant harvest is a blessing : 
what the state of that country must 
‘be in which an-abundant har- 
vest is a curse, we Jeave to the 
impartial amongst mankind to 
determine, : 
Wehave had.our Revolution and 
you have had none. During the 
last thirty years property, in house 
and land, has, in our country, been 
undergoing numerous divisions and 
sub-divisions. In your country the 
reverse has heen going on. Your 
system of taxation has drawn the 


means ito large massés ; has de- |} 


molished farm-houses innume- 





proprietors ; has made England a 
country of the very rich and the 
very poor. Just the contrary has 
taken place in France. Industry, 
ease, abundance, independence, 
amongst the greatmass of the peo- 
ple have been the consequence. 
—Your rich people have become 
more and more powerful, and 
more and more arrogant : the rest 
more and more poor, and mere 
and more abject. Your laws, as 
we shall presently. see, have all 
tended to favour these extremes ; 
till, at last, you have become that 
which we will not describe, but 
certainly that which makes it in- 
excusable insolence in you to pre- 
tend to represent us as slaves. 
You hoped ; and indeed your 
execrable newspapers openly 
avowed ‘the hope, and even the 
expectation, that there would be, 
on the restoration of the Bourbons, 
‘a restoration of the property of 
the emigrants and of the church. 
Your newspapers would fain make 
the deluded people of England 
believe that this restoration has 
actually. taken place! Be _ it 
known, then, to those malignant 
purveyors to the bad passions of 
their readers, that’ not a_ stick 
nor stone nor inch of land of 
that property. has been touched. 
The ‘thing is as impossible as it 
would be'to stop the tide of the 





able ; has lessened the humber of 
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sea. Hence we know nothing of 
nobility but the name. The oldest 
peasant in France never so much 
as uses the word seigneur, at the 
sound of which he formerly trem- 
bled. We have no great men that 
own districts and that lord it over 
the people at their will. The 
Chamber of Peers is known to us 
only by its office in the legisla- 
ture. Its influence reaches us 
not in our parishes and home- 
steads. We know nothing of pri- 
vileges ; nothing of influence ; no- 
thing of domination; we are all 
truly equal in the eyes of the law. 
And, it is against this government 
that your stock-jobbing newspa- 
pers would have us rebel for the 
sake of Mr. Bownrine and Sir 
Roserr Witsoy. 

We have before observed, that 
it is at home, in his own affairs ; 
that it is in his parish, in his 
house, in his field, that a man 
finds himself affected most nearly 
by the government. Is there any 
thing that can possibly affect him 
more nearly than the power pos- 
sessed by another man to come 
and take from him a tenth part of 
his crop? Not a tenth part of his 
rent; but, a tenth part of the pro- 
duce of his land, and of all that 
lives upon the land. A tenth part 
of the fruit ef his capital, of his 
sweat, of his care, of his skill. 
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Can there be any thing in this 
world so constantly irritating and 
tormenting ‘as this? From this 
scourge the French farmer is free. 
Nor is he teazed by the appear- 
ance of itinerant bawlers and de- 
luders. A parish priest, appointed 
by the government, payed out of 
the general taxes, at a rate not 
exceeding the pay of two labour- 
ers, or thereabout, performs the 
religious duties of the parish, and, 
free from wife and children, can 
live upon little, and is a peace- 
maker rather than a disturber of 
the repose of the parish. He 
meddles with the crops and the 
tillage of no man; he has no de- 
mands to make upon any. He 
is really the minister of peace and 
good will. If there be any two 
things in the world going’ by any 
thing like the same naines, and 
having in them in reality a greater 
difference than there is between 
any other two things, here we 
have them. Your farmers com- 
plain, that they cannot carry 
on a competition with ours, seeing 
that they have tithes to pay which 
ours have not. They mention 
other things, to be sure, but they 
never omit the tithes. When 
your System shall have gone on & 
little ‘farther, the tithes, if they 
continue will fall upon the land- 
lord, and not upon. the farmer ; 
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but, in the meanwhile, your far- 
mers do not blame your govern- 
ment so much as they. blame ours ! 
You are an odd sort of people al- 
together, and. your farmers are 
not less odd than the rest of you. 
They have no hope of ridding 
themselves of their own tithes; 
but seem to think it hard that we, 
in France, should be free from 
tithes. They seem to think, that 
the efforts which they made, dur- 
ing the war against us, when they 
were riding cavalry horses, and 
cursing so heartily the jacobins 
and republicans; they seem to 
think it very hard that the efforts 
which they then made appear to 
be all thrown away ; and, are 
mortified in the extreme that Lord 
Castlereagh did not put it into the 
treaties that we should be well 
loaded with tithes again. They 
think it nothing to have restored 
the family of Bourbon. It was 
not that they wanted. They 
wanted our tithes, our poverty, 
our vassalage, and our misery re- 
stored. That was what they want- 
ed; and their complaints of in- 
ability to carry a competition with 
our farmers mean this and nothing 
more. For they never talk about 
getting rid of their own tithes. 
The greater part of them call that 
robbing the church. If, however, 
they wait for relief, until tithes be 








again imposed upon us, they will 
wait till their grandchildren are 
safe in the grave. 

Now, there may be reason, for 
ought we know or care, for your 
wishing us to have tithes again. 
They say, that people who have 
the itch always wish for their 
neighbours to have it. Let this 
be so. But if you wish us to be 
loaded with tithes, y ou-cannot rea- 
sonably blame us for being very 
well contented to be without them ; 
and at any rate, if you who bear 
this load and who envy us, be- 
cause we have it not to bear; if 
you like your government which 
keeps this load so tightly and so 
snugly to your shoulders, how can 
you expect us to rise against the 
family of Bourbon who have made 
not the smallest attempt to impose 
upon us this load which you re- 
gard, and justly regard, as one of 
the greatest of the whole? 


You may say, indeed, that your 


priests are a very useful sort of - 


people; that many of them are 


justices of the peace, apc that 


some of them are, besides being 


justices of the peace, hal/-pay 
officers in your army and navy. | 


Well! and do we grudge you 
these useful persons! Have we 


rever shown 4 disposition to take 


them from you!. Whether they 
wear the hussar’s cap or the fire- 
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shovel hat, whether on the bench 
or in the pulpit, have we ever 
wanted to snatch them from ~you ? 
Weare content with mere priests, 
mere ministers of the gospel, and, 
if we be content with these, you 
may, surely, let°us remain quiet 
without paying tithes. And, per- 
mit us to observe, that we think 
it rather unreasonable in you to 
complain of paying fithes, when 
it is so well known, that your long 
wars against us had for one of its 
principal ostensible objects, the 
For 


whom you charged with an en- 


support of religion. us, 
deavour to subvert religion ; for 
us to get rid of tithes is natural 
enough ; but, for you, the godly 
English, to harbour such a wish, 
would be shameful indeed! 


We had formerly in France 
certain things called Game Laws ; 
and you have them yet. This is 
no trifling matter, when it causes 
in your country nearly seventeen 
hundred men to be put into prison 
It is 
curious enough to observe, that, 


in the course of one year. 


in the proportion that our game- 
laws disappeared, yours grew up ! 
And, that, at this day, every one 
is free to kill game in Prance; 
any of you may come here and 
kill it wherever you can find 
it, provided you commit, in the 
pursuit of it, no tnjurtous trespass 
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on the oecupier of the land. Pyo- 
perty is sacred in France ; but the 
laws of France know of xo pro- 
perty in wild animals; and espe- 
cially know they not of any crimi- 
nal code to preserve the exclu- 
sive enjoyment of those animals 
to the rich. When we read in 
your newspapers of nearly seven- 
teen hundred men, punished in one 
year for offences against the game- 
laws ; when we read of men trans- 
ported for being in pursuit of hares 
and partridges ; when we read of 
the hangings for acts committed 
in the resistance of gamekeepers ; 
when we read of police officers 
sent into the villages to detect and 
apprehend those who have been 
guilty of the offence of pursuing 
wild animals; when we read of 
these things, of which your “ free” 
newspapers are full, and always 
see those newspapers taking the 
part of the rich against the poor ; 
when we thus read, we look at 
our own situation, and we con- 
eratulate ourselves that you call 
us slaves! 

You are a people of singular 
notions. You have a right to 
enjoy that which is your taste. 
But, if you are fond of game-laws, 
such as you have, pray do not 
take it amiss, if we be contented 
without them. You like, appa- 











rently, to pay the expenses of 
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prosecuting sixteen or seventeen 
hundred men in a year, in order 
to preserve the hares and phea- 
sants and partridges for the ex- 
clusive enjoyment of a few. You 
like, apparently, to pay for keeping 
the wives and children of the pro- 
secuted parties, though it is a crime 
in nine hundred and ninety-nine 
hundredths of you to have a head 
of game in your possession. This 
is, apparently, your taste; but, 
pray, Gentlemen, do not call us 
slaves because our taste is differ- 
ent! And, if we have the thing. 
according to our taste, why should 
we rise against the family of 
Bourbon? Freedom, liberty, ac- 
cording to your and Sir Robert 
Wilson's notions, may mean game- 
laws, such as you have. In that 
case, we find no fault. But, if we 
see the thing in a different light, 
pray let us have our own way. We 
do not call upon you to rise against 
your government; and, pray do 
not urge us to rise against ours 
because it does not give us game- 
laws such as you have. 

In another respect our tastes 
materially differ. You call it li- 
berty to have the privilege of pay- 
ing at every few miles’ distance 
for going along the great roads; 
and, in many cases, to have the 
privilege of paying double on a 
Sunday, th only day when 





tradesmen and farmers can take 
their wives out to ride. Now, if 
this be liberty, we know nothing 
of it. That thing, called a Furn- 
pike Gate is wholly unknown iu 
France. We pay some taves ; 
but, we are not stopped every 
hour to pay for passing along the 
We do not pay 
taxes in all soris of ways! We 
can be some few moments of our 
lives without putting our hands 


public roads. 


into our pockets to pay for per- 
mission to be, or to move. The 
horse, which the French farmer 
rides to market carries no tax on 
his back, nor is the boy taxed 
that rubs him down. You would 
dislike this. absence of paying 
taxes; you would dislike the go- 
vernment that neglected you as 
we are neglected. But, again we 
say, every one to his taste. We 
like this neglect on the part of 
our government. Sir Roserr 
Wicson finds our government ty- 
rannical; he complains of Mou- 
chards: we see none of these in 
the country. We have nobody 
to spy upon us, whether as to 
tithes, game, turnpikes, windows, 
dogs, horses, hair-powder, or any 
thing else. If any of us has brew- 


ing utensils, he can lend them to 


a neighbour without committing a 
crime. Wecan turn our fat into 


soap or candles without the com- 
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mission of crime. Sir Roserr 
Wizson calls this slavery ; and it 
may be such in his and your eyes ; 
but, then why should you be angry 
with us because we like it? What 
we complain of is, not that you call 
yourselves free, but that you call 
us slaves; not that you like the 
things which we have here been 
speaking of, but that you abuse 
us because we do not rise against 
our government in order to get 
those things which you have and 
which you, doubtless, like, and 
which we have not, and should 
not like at all. 

We fear we shall tire you, es- 
pecially as you are not, in such 
cases, remarkable for your pa- 
tience ; but we cannot conclude 
our letter without a remark or two 
on the administration and distri- 


mitted in the resisting of yame- 
keepers ? 

One of your professed eulogists, 
in the very same breath that he 
was, the other day, representing 
us as slaves, spoke of your country 
as the “ classic ground of liberty.” 
Liberty means, then, doubt'ess, the 
power of imprisoning men as in 
1817; it is expressed and ex- 
plained in the Six-Acts of 1819; 
it showed itself in the imprison- 
ment of John Hayes, for going 
round a town to announce that an 
Englishman had arrived in Eng- 
land in good health ; and it is seen 
in the law, which, under certain, 
circumstances, shuts the people up 
in their houses from sunset to sun- 
rise, on pain of being transported, 
and that, too, without trial by 


jury. These, it seems, are amongst 


bution of justice. And, first, if ‘the marks of “classic” liberty ![— 


the tree be known by the fruit, 
what are we to think of the fact 


of your goals having been doubied | 


in size during the last thirty years? 
What are we to think of the num- 
ber and the dreadful nature of 
your punishments? What are we 
to think of those exhibitions of 
putting human beings to death, 
which, from their frequency, have 
ceased to inspire awe What are 








We, God help us, are not erudite 
enough to comprehend such liberty 
—or, at any rate, we know nothing 
of it here. This may be our mis- 
fortune ; but, if we be happy with- 
out the possession of a thing so 
sublime, why not suffer us to re- 
main quiet in our want of taste 
Why call upon us to rise in re- 
bellion, in order to make ourselves 
as free as you are? If we do not 


we to think of the hangings for) wish for “classic” liberty, why 


forgery of your paper - money, 
and of the hangings for acts com- 








want to force it upon us ? 
It is ‘now rather better than a 
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century that you have been stun- 
ning the world with your brag- 
ings about the independence of 
your judges, who, you teil us, 
hold their offices for life, inde- 
pendent of the power even of the 
King. We could make some re- 
marks upon the state-of the ¢ivelve 
gentlemen, whom alone you call 
judges. But, have you no judges 
but these? We think you have 
some hundreds, if not thousands ; 
and these, at any rate, may be 
dismissed at any moment. A body 
of these it was who sent Joseph 
Swann to prison for four years 
and a half. They have some 
power, then. In fact, we are not 
so ignorant of your affairs as not 
to know, that of the whole mass 
of punishments inflicted in your 
country,’ much more than one- 
half, and we think we might say 
four-fifths, are inflicted by the 
sentences passed by justices of 
the peace. .This was not the case 
formerly in England; but since 
the day that you began your wars 
against the people of France,enor- 
mous has been the addition to the 
power of these justices, who are 
all appointed by the king’s minis- 
ters, and can all be turned out of 
their office at their pleasure. 

We also have justices of the 
peace; but ours are chosen by 
ourselves, in the different com- 
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munes: and they hold their offices 
for seven years. So that, if they 
had power equal to yours, very 
different indeed would the thing 
be. But a mere trifle is their 
power, compared with the powers 
which yours possess ; for the cases 
are thousands in number in which 
yours, either singly or in a body, 
can inflict fine, imprisonment, 
and corporal punishment of va- 
rious sorts ; and that too, you will 
observe, without the intervention 
of a jury; in many cases without 
appeal ; and in almost every case 
without appeal to any body but the 
justices of the peace themselves 
assembled quarterly in the county. 

The trial by jury, too; that fa- 
mous thing, which you have been 
wringing in the ears of the world, 
till the world may well be tired at 
the sound, To hear your brag- 
gings, who would imagine that any 
man, on the ‘ classic ground of 
liberty,’ could be fined, impri- 
soned, put to hard labour, or have ~ 
his body whipped, without a trial 
by his peers; a phrase that one 
has heard till one has been sick 
of it? Go to your gaols and other 
prisons, and then ask how many of 
the fines, imprisonments and whip- 
pings have been the consequence 
of trials by the peers of the par- 
ties. We will venture to say, not 
one out of three. 
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Sir Ronenr Witson may talk 
of the Mouchardes, and call us 
slaves, as long as he pleases ; and 
Sir James Mackintosh may boast 
about the “ classic ground of li- 
beriy ;” but let them come here 
and find, if they can, things resem- 


bling those which we have just 


described. Yet, we meddle not 
with your affairs. Our news- 


papers never call upon you to rise | 


We 


read in your newspapers the ac- 


against your government. 


count of a coroner’s inquest, stat- 
ing that a man had died, and that 
man a soldier, too, m consequence 
of a flogging, which he had re- 
ceived on the ‘classic ground of 
liberty.” 


classic; and we tell you again, 


Our ground is not so 


that we are not erudite enough to 
have a relish for things so sublime. 
We are content to tread this vul- 
gar earth which knows nothing of 
this “ classic liberty ;” which, you 
willobserve, we do not deny to be 
a very fine thing ; but once more; 
and let that once serve for all, we 
beg you not to disturb your peace 
of mind by your anxiefy to com- 
municate this classic liberty to us: 
and, hereupon, we bid you hear- 
tity, farewell. 


Tue Psorxre or France. 
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TO MR. COBBETT. 


Sir,—I believe it to be cor- 
rectly ascertained that the circu- 
lating medium of this country (in- 
cluding all Bank paper) is about 25 
millions, and the annual amount 
of the taxes raised by the Govern- 
ment upon the people amount to 
about 65 millions ; consequently, 
the Government receive from the 
people annually 40 millions ultra 
the amount of all the circulating 
medium, Be good enough to ex- 
plain, in your next Register, how 
the Government can collecta veve- 
nue of 65 millions annually when 
there are only 25 millions in ex- 


istence. A Consrantr Reaver. 


ANSWER. 

In the first place I never could 
discover that any thing at all was 
‘* correctly ascertained ” as to the 
whole quantity of paper-money 
afloat. I never have (for 17 years 
past) paid any more attention to 
accounts and returns from the 
Bank, than I have to the fellows 
that cry “sweet mackarel,”a penny 
a pair.. [tis all matter of estimate ; 
that is to say, guess ; thatis to say, 
nothing. But, be the quantity of 
circulating medium what it may, 
my reader will observe, that the 
taxes are not collected, for -the 
year, all at once. A pound, paid 
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by me at the Castom-house, the 
other day, may have been paid 
away by the Government, and it 
may have got it in taxes again by 
this time. The tax collected to- 
day, goes to pay the soldier to- 
morrow : it is at the gin-shop by 
night; and the next day, perhaps, 
the tax-gatherer has it again. So 
that the basis of the reasoning of 
my correspondent. is not sound. 
Nevertheless, the taxes,consisting, 
as they do, of payments, add to 
the demand for circulating money, 
and do, as far as they go, keep 
that money, while they employ it, 
from being employed in other pay- 
ments. Inthis way they tend to 
lower prices. And this is one of 
my reasons for believing that,when 
we shall be brought to real money 
payments, prices will be much 
lower than they have been for forty 


years past. 
Wa. COBBETT. 





AMERICAN 
APPLE GRAFFS. 


I menrioxep .in my last Re- 
gister that I had some American 
Graffs, comimg by the canal from 
Liverpool. -I have now got them, 
and, which - will -surprise every 
one who reads this, though cut 
from the trees in December, they 
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are just as fresh, and the ends as 
full and as red as if they were 
this moment cut from the tree, I 
mentioned before, that I never 
had a cutting to die that I im- 
ported from America ; but these, 
I think, are finer than I ever had 
hefore. I have more than I want 
for myself. There are eight 
sorts: the Dosa, the Marcu- 
Less, the Venpevur, the Spir- 
zENBURG, the Gotpine, the Roap 
Istanp Greenine, the Faui Pie- 
pin, and the Newrown Piprpsy. 
These I propose to dispose of 
in the following manner: I shall 
put three cuttings of the first, 
second, fourth; and sixth sorts; 
four cuttings of the third, filth 
and seventh sorts; and eight cut- 
tings of the eighth sort. This will 
make thirty-two cuttings; and 
these cuttings will, in general, 
make sixty-four graffs. The 
price of a packet will be One 
Pound. The cuttings will be done 
up, if required, to besent to a dis- 
tance, with hay, and with a piecedf 
coarse cloth sewed over it. There 
will be a nuniber, tied on to each 
sort, and a printed paper will be 
put into the parcel, with the 
names of the several apples, ‘a 
description of their quality and 
time of keeping, and with a tefe- 
rence to the several numbers. 
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off the tree with a piece of the old’ 
wood to each; so that, being in such 
an excellent state, they will keep 
good, if put into the ground, and in 
the shade, for six weeks to come. 
They ought to be laid in fresh dug 
ground, deep enough to cover the 
old wood, and to have the ground 
closely pressed about them.—I 
shall put into each packet a little 
of the seed of the Broom Corn ; 
a little Pumpkin seed, a little 
Canada Indian corn seed, and 
a little Melon seed. 1 am very 
anxious that gentlemen should try 
the Broom Corn, in particular, 
being satisfied, that it would bea 
most valuable thing, for the mak- 
ing of reed fences, in gardens. In 
the printed paper, which I shall 
put into the packet, I will give di- 
rections for the cultivation of the 
corn.— The Forest Seeds, of which 
I spoke in my last Register, I 
have not yet been able to ascer- 
tain the goodness of. I. shall have 
done this by next Saturday ; and 
if they be in a state to enable me 
to answer for their growing, I 
shall offer some of them for sale. 
—My enterprise is (a very great 
one the reader will say,) to put an 
end to the planting of useless and 
villanous trees in England, and to 
introduce the planting of most use- 
ful and most beautiful trees in their 
stead.—As to the Grafs, they may 





be had any time after next Monday 
by application at 183 Fleet-street. 
They will be kept at Kensington ; 
but they can be got to Fleet-street, 
at any time, in about three hours’ 
notice. If they are to be sent by 
coach, I request that the direction 
may be very plain and full. 





tent eathdated 


MANGEL WURZEL SEED. 


I rave a quantity of this for 
sale at the same place as above. 
It is new seed, and it has been 
saved with great care. The price 
is Tenpence per pound. 





ORANGE MEN. 





Tur. following article is taken 
from “ the Zrishman” of the 14th 
of March, in answer to my article 
in the Srarrsman, of the 6th. 
The writer calls this latter my de- 


fence of the Orange System. In 


this he is wrong. I never said a 
word in defence of it. What I 
said was this: that the system is 
neither more nor less than the 
Protestant Parson System ; and, 
that either this latter would be 
rooted out, or the Orange System 
must goon. This I have always 
said; and, when Irish Catholics 
have been professing to me, that 
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they did not wish to. see the Pro- 
testant Church things meddled 
with, I have always told them, 
that I could not understand what 
they would be at. If they really 
be thus forbearing in their wishes, 
they are so much unlike me, that 
I have no idea of their views. 1 
have now lying before me an ac- 
count of the revenues and of the 
receivers of the revenues of that 
Protestant Church in a Catholic 
country ; and, if J were. an Irish 
Catholic, could I, recollecting 
who were the founders of- those 
revenues, ever rest satisfied while 
things are, in this respect, as they 
are! However I insert the ar- 
ticle without further remark, it 
being as much as the writer can 
expect at my hands. If his argu- 
ments be the best, it is right that 
he should have the benefit of them. 
If they do not convince me, they 
may convince others. I am al- 
ways willing to give others fair 
play, though I so seldom get it 
myself, Wn. COBBETT. 





Mr. Cobbett, in an article under 
the head of «4 Orange-men,” which 
appeared in The Statesman of the 
6th instant, begins with the an- 
houncement of a most important 
circumstance—namely, that “he 
had been just reading an Irish 
paper called “The Antidote.” Of 








the character of the principal 
writer. (if it be not treason to the 
name of writer,) in that paper, the 
notorious Sir Hareourt Lees, Mr. 
Cobbett seems not unaware—a 
man whose innocent credulity so 
borders on madness, and whose 


fanatical passions so frequently 


excite the laughter of his readers, 
that unless the serious announce- 
ment, on the part of Mr. Cobbett, 
of having consulted such an au- 
thority, we know nothing better 
calculated to make the community 
laugh more heartily than the 
random fire which so often pours 
down from the columns of our 
friend, Sir Harcourt Lees. Mr. 
Cobbett may know, perhaps, 
a circumstance which is not so 
well known to every English rea- 
der respecting this clerical politi- 
cal writer, Sir Harcourt Lees: 
the ravings, and rantings, and 
wanderings of the poor baronet’s 
mind have been for the last twelve 
months so extreme and so alarm- 
ing, that his brothers, who are so 
distinguished by their good sense, 
their good feeling; and strict pro- 
priety of demeanour, were obliged, 
in defence of their own character, 
though in the most delicate man- 
ner, to separate that eharacter 
from all responsibility for the er- 
rors of their fanatical brother. 
The advertisement. appeared in 
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the Dublin papers, and has con- 
tributed, certainly, to prevent that 
most painful confusion of persons 
which might be injurious to per- 
sons placed in the high and re- 
spectable station occupied by the 
Messrs. Lees of the General Post 
Office. 


Cobbett seems to know his man, 


And yet, though Mr. 


he thus speaks of the policy re- 
commended by the said Sir Har- 
court :-— 


“Wild as Sir Harcourt Lees 
appears to be and pushing, as he 
appears, things to the other ex- 
treme, of the two, his policy is, 
certainly, the most likely to re- 
store something like peace to 
Ireland.” 


Mr. Cobbett then puts what he 
conceives to be the real question 
at issue this moment in Ireland— 
he thus writes :— 


* It is not a qvestion of conci- 
liation or non-conciliation: it is 
not a question of the more or the 
less. The plain question is, Shall 
the governing powers remain in 
the hands of the Protestants, or 
shall they be transferred to the 
Catholics! This is the real ques- 
tion.” 

With great deference to Mr. 
Cobbett, this is not the real ques- 
tion. The real question at issue 
now is, Shall the government of 
Ireland be the real representative 
of the King of England, invested 
with all the.powers that King en- 


joys! Shall he have the power 





‘to put in force the wishes of the 


King’s Government of the British 
Empire? Or, shall he be subject 
to the control of a third power— 
an Orange faction, or an Orange 
ascendancy—to be the mere re. 
gister of their orders, and the hum- 
ble instrument of their wishes? It 
is not whether the power of the 
country is to be ¢ransferred 
to Protestants or to Catholics. 
The plain question is, is the King’s 
Government in Ireland to have any 
power in Ireland bat that which 
it derives from the Orange ascend - 
ancy! Hitherto, it had not. Hither- 
to the government and the people 
of Ireland were subject to task- 
masters, Orange and Purple, 
against whose authority it would 
be treason to rebel. What was 
the consequence !—That Ireland 
has been one field of discord, 
contention, and blood—perpetua! 
civil war, and never-ending dis- 
That this 
should gain fresh strength—that 


sension. dissension 
the acrimony and malignity ofa 
checked and disappointed domi- 
nation-should increase by the jars! 
effort to restrain it, Mr. Cobbett 
should not wonder at. But is it 
because the Orange Ascendancy 
now writhes under the lash of 
power—is it because it'is goaded 
to madness by the manly decision 
and intrepid deportment of the 
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King’s present Representative in 
Ireland '—We ask, is this a rea- 
son why no effort should be made 
to put an end to “the pernicious 
predominance of so-destructive a 
power? Mr. Cobbett thinks it a 
vain and hopeless work to recon- 
cile the Protestants and Catholics 
—that it cannot be accomplished 
by any Irish Government. His 
words are :— 


“ All attempts to concile Pro- 
testants and Catholics by giving 
a little to the Catholics : by show- 
ing them some degree of favour ; 
to introduce them into power by 
degrees, can only tend to irritate 
und inflame. These endeavours 
have yroduced the present state 
of things. —The Lord Lieutenant 
by endeavours to conciliate, has 
actually thrown the country into 
such a state that it is impossible 
for some terrible crisis not to.arise 
out of it, unless a change speedily 


take place.” 

Mr. Cobbett is mistaken in 
point of fact. ‘* Some degree of 
favour” has not been shown any 
Catholics as yet by the Marquis 
of Wellesley. He has not intro- 
duced the Catholic into power, 
even by degrees—no Catholic has 
received either place, or pension, 
or title. Therefore, favours of 
this nature has not created the dis- 
tinction of which Mr. *Cobbett 
complains. The favours which 
have produced the present state of 
things in Ireland (by-the-by not 


half so horrifying as Mr. Cob- 
bett represents) is the preven- 
tion of Orangemen repeating 
those public insults which the 
brave, and the wise, and the 
generous invariably despise. The 
Marquis of Wellesley would’ not 
suffer the Catholics of Dublin to 
be insulted by a drunken, beggarly 
Corporation, whose annual pride 
and glory it was to dress and dis- 
figure the statue of King William. 
This was his great offence, and 
the great and migity favour con- 
ferred on the Catholic; and is it 
because—we put it sincerely to 
Mr. Cobbett—is it because Sir 
Harcourt Lees should, with his fol- 
lowers, run naked through the 
streets of Dublin? Is thisa rea- 


‘son why the King’s Representative 


should not put into execution the 
wishes of the King, that equal and 
impartial justice should be done 
to his Irish people—that no auda- 
cious facti on shold raise its head 
against his authority; and parti- 
cularly when the exercise of that 
authority was to protect. and shel- 
ter the long wounded feelings of 
the great majority of the Irish 
natien ? What crisis can come 
so bad as that from which Ireland 
has emerged ? We put the ques- 
tion again to Mr. Cobbet, what 
crisis 80 terrible.as that which saw 
Treland at the foot of a coniemp- 
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tible Orange Ascendancy? ‘Ve 
would prefer all-the miseries of 
anarchy to the dead calm of such 
ruffian despotism. 

Mr. Cobbett becomesa prophet 
—and foretels that, if the Minis- 
ters persevere much longer in 
their present course, that is, in 
upholding their colleague, the 
Marquis of Wellesley, in Ire- 
land, the Ministry itself will be 
broken up. What reply has Par- 
liament given to this alarming 
prophecy of Mr. Cobhett’s !— 
That they will stand by the mea- 
sures of the Marquis of Welles- 
ley in Ireland, and that the King, 
and Cabinet, and Parliament, are 
united in this determination. Mr: 
Cobbett, when he attempted to 
prophecy, seemed to have forgot- 
ten the character of the King, and 
the materiais of which his Cabinet 
Is the King that 
weak and foolish weathercock to 
be blown up by every gale—at 
one time from this side, and at 
another from that’ We believe 
Mr. Cobbett will admit that the 
experience of the reign of George 
the Fourth will convince every ob- 
server, that the Royal mind is not 
made of such flimsy stuff, and that 
his determination, once taken, are 
not so easily shaken or turned 
aside. Hence the humble and pliant 
obedience of the Royal servants : 


is composed, 








even the most stiff-necked can now 
bend to the royal wishes. -And 
what is the immediate effect of 
the King’s firmness on the people 
of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land? Is it not at this moment 
one common sentiment of respect 
Has not that manly intrepidity 
which the Royal mind has mani- 
fested in the faithful fulfilment of 
its promise—has it not won more 
hearts, and made more sincerely 
loyal subjects than could be et- 
fected by centuries of violence 
The King has 
struck the master.chord of the 
Irish heart, and it responds with 
fidelity : he has set an example 
of kindness to the Legislature, 
which the latter, with all its cor- 
ruptions, is following with a fair 
And is it with 
such a King, and under sucha re- 
presentative as the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, that Mr. Cobbett is to be 
heambugging the mind of England 
with a recommendation of the 
maniac policy of Sir Harcourt 
Lees, or the threats of a little, hu- 
miliated Orange ascendancy. Mr. 
Cobbett endeavours to put forth 
the strength of Orangeism in all 
its magnitude, 


“ Let any man look at the im- 
mense mass of property ; not less 
than a good fourth part of the 
whole of the real property of the 
kingdom. Let -any man _ look 


and suspicion ? 


and honest spirit. 
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at this mass of property, and 
consider that it must all be sha- 
ken, to say the very least of it, 
by putting an end to Protestant 
predominance in Ireland. Let 
any man look at this, and then let 
him believe if he can, that the 
parties who either possess or have 
the reversion o! this property, will 
ever listen for a more xt to an 
measure that shall sha/ e that pre- 
dominance. The Orangemen have 
therefore, for allies, those who are 
interested in this great mass of 
property, and then they have, 
besides all the unconquerable pre- 
judices of ninety-nine hundredths 
of the people of England. That 
part of the people, even that part 
of them who never read a news- 
paper, and never see a news- 
paper, get at information upon 
this subject, and are all alive 
to it.” 


Again Mr. Cobbett mistakes the 
fact, and betrays an ignorance of 
the state of the public mind in 
Ireland we could not haye sus- 
pected. The men interested in 
the great mass of property Mr- 
Cobbett describes, are not the 
allies of the Orangemen. The 
greatest landed proprietors, with 
one or two exceptions, are not the 
allies of the Orangemen. Begin- 
ning with the Duke of Leinster, 
we could enumerate a-iong line of 
nobility, in the South, East, and 
West; large proprietors, also ab- 
Sentees, not only not allies, but at 
this moment honest and candid 
opponeats of Orange'sm in Ire- 





land—the Earl Fitzwilliam and 
the Marquis of Lansdown. ’Tis 
true that a few are to be found in 
the North; but, even in the North, 
the Marquis of Downshire, Lord 
Stewart, Sir Robert Bateson, Mr. 
M‘Donnell, of Glenarm, Mr. Nar- 


Y| cissus Batt, and many others in 


Down and Antrim, are decidedly 
hostile to the system and its prin- 
ciples.* So far Mr. Cobbett is 
mistaken with regard to the feel- 


‘ing and inclination of the Pro- 


testant property of Ireland on the 
subject of Orangeism. 

Now for the people of England, 
the ninety-nine hundredths of 
whom Mr. Cobbett says are de- 
cidedly in favour of Orangeism. 
We beg leave to ask Mr. Cobbett, 
are not the English Reformers, 
who constitute the great mass of 
England, decidedly and uneqni- 
vocally in favour of Civil and Re- 
ligious freedom in Ireland? Is 
this not always one of their fa- 
vourite resolutions! We can 
answer for Scotland. We know 


that the Scotch Reformers would | 


not be the allies of Orangemen 
in Ireland. -Does Mr: Cobbett 


imagine that among such a people 





* The population of Belfast amounts 
to near 40,000; of this number we 
defy any man to prodnee five indi- 
viduals of the smallest pretensions to 
consideration either in station or cir- 


pic arene or intelligence, who are 


members of an Orange Lodge. 
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as the Reformers of England or 
Scotland, the cry of No Popery 
could be set up with any hope of 
success * Who will commence the 
shout—Who? Will he be a Mi- 
nister ‘—If so, out he goes, like 
Sir Charles: Vernon, because his 
master is a King who will not be 
the sport of the fanatic. Then, 
who will? Would Mr. Cobbett 
commence the cry'—If he did, 
we would republish Mr. Cobbett 
against himself, where he buried 
the unfortunate No Popery men in 
a heap of ruins. No, no, these 
days are gone by—the mind can- 
not unlearn what it has been 
taught—it may go forward slowly, 
but it cannot be replunged into 
darkness—not even the pen of 
Mr. Cobbett can revive the ashes 
of No Popery either sere or in 
England. 

Mr. Cobbett goes on and says, 
the Methodists are against the 
Catholics. His words are: 

“The Methodists are a for- 
midable body in this respect ; and 
to a man they are against the Ca- 
tholics ; and for this reason; that 
the Methodist Parsons are very 
well satisfied that Catholic Priests 
would soon root them out. Give 
these latter fair play; that is to 
say, let there be no law about the 
matter; and they will have nine- 
teen twentieths of the women with 
them in a short time; and then 
they have all the children. After 
this they need care very little about 
the men.” : 

We beg leave to ask, why are 
Catholic Priests so formidable a 
ere Is not one of the 
eading causes their very depres- 
sion and humiliation? Mr. Cob- 
bett.would continue—Give Catho- 
lics equal rights and equal eligi- 
bility to power, and you take away 








from the Catholic Priesthood one 
of the most powerful weapons he 
now wields over the human mind 
—namely, the constant appeal 
which can be made to the pride 
of the Catholic, who, no matter 
what his conviction may be, will 
not be driven by an illiberal law 
from the religion of his ancestors. 
This pride, if no other sentiment 
existed, will make him cling to it 
with a desperate fidelity. Pat him 
on a level with his Protestant 
fellow-subject —then, and then 
only, he will be free to discuss 
the respective principles of all 
the different systems of religion 
which come before him. And yet 
Mr. Cobbett would preserve a 
system that gives the Catholic 
Priest such a triumph over the 
Methodist, as well as every other 
denomination. 

Mr. Cobbett concludes by the 
alarming, and, we must beg leave 
to say, most unwarrantable opi- 
nion, that unless the Church 
Establishment is put down, it is 
worse than farcical to talk about 
Catholic Emancipation. The 
Orangemen of Ireland put the 
same opinion in a different shape ; 
—that, from Catholic Emancipa- 
tion must follow the ruin of the 
Church Establishment in Ireland. 
Both Mr. Cobbett and the Orange- 
men are egregiously in error : the 
reverse is the fact. Has the Penal 
Code of Ireland multiplied the 
members of ‘the Established 
Church in Ireland? In the time 
of Primate Boulter, the Protes- 
tants were a third of the popula- 
tion... Seventy years of a ruthless, 
and furious, and desolating Penal 
Code intervened between him and 
the first relaxation of the Penal 
Laws, and the Catholics grew to 
a proportion of four-fifths, San- 
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quis martyrum est semen reli- 
gionis, is a proverb most fully 
illostrated by this example. The 
clergy, some of the most zealous 
of the Catholic Clergy, have ex- 
pressed their fears that religious 
indifference would be the effect of 
Emancipation. 

Certain we are, it would be any 
thing rather than religious zeal. 
The judge of the King’s Bench or 
Common Pleas, if a Catholic; or 
the magistrate in Quarter Ses- 
sions, if a Catholic, would, if we 
know any thing of the human 
mind, be more inclined to be oc- 
cupied in the performance of their 
judicial and magisterial duties, 
than in propagating the doctrines 
of their religion. This religious 
zeal no longer exists. Common 
sense, the experience of mankind, 
their knowledge of the frauds 
which have been practised on 
their credulity, have opened the 
eyes of mankind. Man now must 
have a reason for the belief he en- 
tertains, or else all preaching goes 
tothe wind. He will ever be the 
ardent supporter of the system of 
government which gives him equal 
protection. The Catholic, under 
a parental Protestant government, 
and the Protestant, under a par 
rental Catholic government, will 
be equally loyal and sincere in 
their attachment. Therefore Mr. 
Cobbett argues unfairly against 
human nature, when he asserts 
that it is a_farce to talk of Catho- 
lic Emancipation, unless the Esta- 
blished Church be putdown. It 
is as unfounded as it is unjust. 

We dismiss these opinions of 
Mr. Cobbett, with great regret that 
amind so able to see the truth and 
lay it before the world, could have 
been so benighted on a question 
vital to the people of Ireland.— 
Sure we are, that one of those 
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days, Mr. Cobbett, if satisfied of 


his errors, will not be ashamed to 
retrace his steps, and make the 
best atonement he can, namely, 
by defending the ciaims of the 
Irish nation to equal and impar- 
tial justice. 

THE IRISHMAN. 





ERROR IN LAST REGISTER. 


‘Many such there always must 


be, when the writer is away from 
the printer. But, in the last, 
there was this material error, in 
page 806, ‘‘ now proprietor,” in- 
stead of ‘‘ non proprietor.” 





MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out EnGuAanpD, for the weck end- 
ing 22d March. 

Per Quarter. 


_ s. d, 
es we ss bkaomnat 50 9 
BGO! 0b be cesses 30.—Ctisi 
Bardey +0. ois od000e~ 33. —=Ci«8 
GRE chs a coeqoeun 21 9 
RED a6 0 bo op eee 29 O 
OMB: 4 ce wocde seedy 32 10 


Corn Exchange, Murk Lane. 
Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &e. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 


Saturday. 22d March. 

Qr. Ss. wo di s 
Wheat. . 6,857 for 17,922 18 4 Average, 52 3 
Barley . .5.94.... 9,564 13 6.......46. 35 5 
Oats ,.11,699,..-13,701 5 8....2066. 23 5 
Rye ...0- 1 eur 10 L Mecuaset z 6 
Penns, 898... Y6l8 IT Fesscesese-38 WO 
SmiTHFIELD, Monday, March 31. 

Per Stone of 8 aeoey (clive). 

: s. ‘a. &. ° 
ee 38 4to4 2 
Mutton.......310—4 4 
Veal... 2. dees 44—5 2 
Pork. . ee 3 &—4 4° 
Lamb * * ms 4 — 6 0 


Beasts... 2,533 | Sheep ... 15,780 
Calves .... 144| Pigs ...-.- 200 
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NEWGATE (same day). 


a 
DEE 36 wbanee 2 4to3 4 
Mutton....... 2s8s—3 8 
WEE b ioe '5.0'n64 2s—4 4 
(ea 2s—4 8 
EOD. cacacte 48—6 8 


LEADENHALL (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 
s. . 


d. a <= 

Pea scan a 2 4to3 4 

Mutton....... 32—3 8 

WO cet atts 38—4 8 

ae 28s—4 8 

BOD. céaw ae 5 0—6 0O 
POTATOES. 


SpiraLFieLps.—per Ton. 


Ware......:.£3 Oto£4 10 
Middlings......2 5 — 210 
ne itn miete.s 25— 0 0 
Common Red..3 0 — 4 10 
Onions. .0s. Od. —03. Od. per bush. 


Borovucu.—per Ton. 


Ware........£3 Oto £4 10 
Middlings......2 0 — 2 5 
Chats..........2 0— 0 0 
Common Red..3 0 — 310 


Onions. .0s. Od.—0s. Od. per bush. 


HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


Smithfield —Hay ....60s. to 84s. 
Straw ...54s, to 58s. 

Clover ..80s. to 90s. 

St. James’s.--Hay.. ....G5s, to 84s. 
Straw. ..45s. to 60s. 
Clover...70s. to 90s. 
Whilechapel.—Hay ..70s. to 90s. 
Straw. 34s. to 42s. 

Clover 84s. tol00s. 


City, 2 April, 1823. 

BACON, 
The speculators seem to have 
advanced too far to recede. They 
are now making great exertions to 


MarRKErs. 
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Cause an advance again; and we 
think it not unlikely that they will 
succeed. A great deal has been 
engaged to come forward :, even 
butchers have been speculating in 
Bacon. We think it a hazardous 
game ; for the most judicious part 
of the trade, and all the intelligent 
retailers agree that the public will 
not take off any considerable quan- 
tity at even the present prices. On 
board, 34s. to 35s. Landed, 36s. So 
that an advance must take place to 
pay any profit to the importers. 


BUTTER. 


A great quantity of Dutch 'com- 
ing in, but very little of it good, 
Very little Irish selling.—Carlow, 
84s, to 86s.— Belfast, 80s. to 82s,— 
Dublin, or Waterford, 76s. to 78s. 
—Dutch, 80s. to 90s. 


CHEESE. 


The great rise in price has nearly 
stopped the consumption: of this 
article. Fine Gloucester, both dou- 
ble and single, though scarce, are 
likely to hold out as the price is a 
great check to the consumption. 


Note.—In last week’s Register, 
the price of Bacon on board was 
stated to be 33s. to 44s. instead of 
33s. to 34s. 





Price of HOPS, per Cwt. in the 
' Borovucu. 


New Bags. 


Kent....£2 5to£4 0 
Sussex....2 2 — 210 
Essex....0 0 — 0 O 


Yearling Bags... .. .28s.—40s. 


New Pockets. 


Kent....£2 10to£4 0 
Sussex....2 6 — 2 16 
Essex ....210 — 3 10 
Farnham...6 0 —7 0 
Yearling Pockets. ..35s.—45s. 

















